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THE GAUTLAND CYCLE OF SAGAS. 



I. THE SOURCE OF THE POLYPHEMOS EPISODE OF 
THE HR6LFSSAGA GAUTREKSSONAR. 



In his valuable introduction to the Hrolfssaga Oautreks- 
sonar * Detter demonstrated that this saga is an independent 
literary product, the work of an author who knew and made 
extensive use of many Fornaldarsagas. In particular, the 
episode Frd risa is shown to be a working over of the Poly- 
phemos story current in the North. 

As regards the occurrence of this motif in Norse popular 
tradition, Nyrop 2 had called attention to the striking resem- 
blances between the stories of Egil's, and of a monk's escape, 
in the Egilssaga eirihenta 8 and legend No. ccxvii of the Mariu 
saga* respectively; and the Greek story as known from 
Homer. The foundation for the comparative study of this 
motif had then already been laid by Wilhelm Grimm in his 
famous essay "Die Sage von Polyphem" 5 in which particular 
stress was laid on the Norwegian tale of "Troldene paa He- 
dalsskoven. " 6 Boer T then observed traces of this motif in 
the adventures of Orvar Odd with the giants of Bjarmaland ; 
and, lately, Andrews 8 in the Hdlfs saga. 9 To these Hack- 
mann, in his comprehensive treatise "Die Polyphemsage in der 
Volksuberlieferung" 10 has added a number of undoubted pa- 
rallels. 

1 Zwei Fornaldarsogur, Halle 1891. 

2 Nord. Tidsskrift f. Fil. 1881. 
'Fornaldarsogur Norftrlanda (Fas.) vol. III. 

4 Unger, Christiania 1871. 

5 Kleinere Schriften, IV, 428. 

• With good reasons excluded from Polyphemos stories by Hackmann, 
infra, p. 4. 

' Arkiv viii, 97. 

• Halfs Saga ok Halfsrekka, Halle 1909. 

8 The hurling of a glowing sncerispjot into the eye of the brunnmigi 
is to be reckoned, however, to the primitive notion of driving oif sinister 
beings with the friendly element of fire. Cf. Meyer, Germanische My- 
thologie, § 175, 135, 264. 

10 Helsingfors, 1904. 
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It will thus be seen that Scandinavian popular tradition 
has its share in this, one of the oldest and most widely spread 
stories* in the world, known and told from Sicily and Greece 
to Iceland, and from Ireland and Portugal to the steppes of 
the wild Khirgis near the Chinese Wall. But, whatever be 
the ultimate origin and source of the story, transmission by 
learned agencies seems probable in the case of the Northern 
versions. 

The author of the Hrolfssaga Gautrekssonar — the Poly- 
phemos episode of which I propose to examine here — doubt- 
less was a well-read cleric who set himself to compose a story 
about the life and deeds of the (legendary) king Hrolf of 
Gautland. The main feature of the plot are three wooing- 
expeditions, each more dangerous than the preceding; and 
all gloriously successful — after the necessary reverses, to add 
zest — by the resourcefulness of Hrolf. One can almost watch 
the author in his endeavor to introduce variety into his scheme 
by weaving into the story adventures that nearly run the 
gamut of the usual stock-in-trade of the teller of Fornaldar- 
sogur, both NorSrlanda and SuSrlanda; yet not without an 
occasional sally into thorough-going realism (cf. chap. 32 
drap kerlingar). Nor is he unsuccessful in an humorous sit- 
uation, as when telling about the make-belief troll, porir 
jarnskjold, who maroons Hrolf irakonung and all his host 
in his beer-hall, causing him to sitja par i pot um dag, but does 
not fool the clever princess Ingibjorg. Moreover, each event 
is plausibly motivated — as Fornaldarsogur go. 

In the course of their earlier cruises Hrolf and his com- 
panions have slain the evil viking Grimar after a terrible bat- 
tle. Subsequently, when eastward bent to GarSarike, on his 
brother's war-like wooing-expedition, Hrolf 's dragon-ship is 
separated from the rest of the fleet by a magic storm and 

*The story (in its theoretically fullest form), reduced to the simplest 
terms, has the following points: 

1) A man is kept in durance by a (one-eyed) giant. 

2) He blinds the giant. 

3) He escapes (by secreting himself under a ram). 

4) The giant in his turn vainly endeavors to outwit him. 

Cf. Hackmann, I.e. 160 ff. Handbook of Folk Lore (G. L. Gomme), 
slot,' 'Fugl Dam,' etc. 
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driven on an island. The king, accompanied by his foster 
brother Asmund and ten warriors, disembarks in order to 
explore the country, bidding his crew await them the while. 1 

Eptir }>at gengu J?eir upp a eyna; var f>at mikit land ok 
skogott. peir fundu einn skala a eyna; var hann baefSi mikill 
ok rammgerr ok ei Jwttuz J?eir sett hafa jafnhatt hus ; hurSir 
voru aptr. BaS konungr ]>k uppletta; }>eir hljopu a hurSina 
ymsir ok geek engum upp. Konungr geek ]>k at ok hratt upp 
meS annari hendi, gengu siSan inn ok lituSuz um ok fundu 
J?ar eld ok brugSu a skiSi ok baru um skalann. Sa J?eir, at ei 
skorti )>ar allzkonar varning ; sasing var ]?ar buin harSla vel ok 
storliga mikil. Konungr lagSiz niSr i samgina ok sa hann, 
J?6tt annar legSiz niSr til motz vis hann, at ]>6 var sasngin synu 
meiri. pottuz J>eir vita, at )>at mundi eigi smamenni vera, 
er }>ar atti forraeSi a. ]?ar var ein sula fyrir framan saengina 
upp undir asinn ok a ofanverSri sulunni heck eit sverS mikit 
ok sva hatt uppkomit, at Hrolf r konungr feck hvergi nasr tekit 
neSan til. 

Chap. 22. Hrolf asks his men whether they would care to 
stay over night with him, ok her biSa bonda, }?ess her a forra'S, 
ok haetta til, hversu hann er heim at hitta. As they bravely 
leave the decision to him — en kvaSuz ecki fusir at biSa — he 
sends back six of them. 

Nu er at segja Hrolfi konungi, at J?eir sitja viS eld um 
kveldit ok er aleiS, heyra J?eir dunar miklar ut ok J>vi naest 
gengr J?ar inn maSr. TJndruSu J>eir eigi, }?6at skalinn vaeri 
mjok uppfasrSr, Jrviat ofarliga bar hann sitt hofuS. Var J>at 
inn hraaSiligsta risi ; ecki var hann sva illiligr, at ei maetti um 
f>at hrsefa, J?ess er hann var po mjok storskorinn i andliti. Vel 
var hann ok buinn at klasSum; hann hafgi einn hvitabjorn a 
baki ok boga i hendi harSla rammligan. Akafliga var hann 
moSr, ok Sat astluSu J>eir, at hann mundi lengra hafa atgengit 
en ]?ar um eyna. Hann gengr at eldinum 65rum megin ok 
kastar niSr birninum. Ecki kveSr hann konunginn ok hvari- 
gir tala J?ar viS aSra. Sundrar hann bjorninn skjott ok fim- 
liga ; siSan f estir hann ketil upp ok sy$r. Eptir ]?at byr hann 
borS ok berr a vist ; alt J?6tti J?eim f>at ok vel skipat. Eptir put 

1 P. 33 (as all the following quotations from the Hrolfsaga Gaut- 
vekssonar = Hr.) of Detter's edition. 
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tekr harm til matar ok etr ok drekr (heldr frekliga), ok er 
harm er mettr, berr hann braut alt, }>at sem hann leifSi, 
ok byr siSan borSit i annat sinn vel ok kurteisliga, setr fram 
munnlaug meS handklaeSi. Eptir J>at tekr hann til orSa : J>at er 
raft, Hrolfr konungr ! at ganga til matar ; em ek ecM sva aumlatr 
at ek tima eigi, at gefa nockurum monnum mat, J>6at mik saski 
heim tun malsakir, Jjoat otignari se en J>er eruS. EruS }>er 
agaetari menn en flestir aSrir fyrir morg snildarverk, er j?er 
hafiS unnit umfram aSra Konunga. Konung segir : J>etta er vel 
boSit ok mikilmannliga, en baeSi gerftum ver aSr, 1 at eta ok 
drecka en ver gengum fra skipum ; )>urfum ver ei 1 at agirnaz 
mat J>inn ne dryck. 

With grim humor the giant retorts that, in very truth, 
they merit a different treatment than hospitality; for he is 
Grimar's brother and has caused the storm in order to wreak 
dire vengeance on them, — with which he proceeds forthwith. 

Risinn skytr i eld jarngaddi miklum ok var klofinn i en- 
dann annan [sem tveir vaeri mjok hvassir]. Var J>at geigvam- 
ligt faeri ok er J>at var glonda, sva at alia vega sindraSi af. 
\>k bra hann J>vi upp ok rak i gegnum tva fylgSarmenn Hrolf s 
konungs, \k er satu ut fra Asmundi. Hann bra J>eim a lopt 
ok kastaSi innar um eldinn ; f engu )jeir skjotan bana. MeS J?eim 
hagtti let hann f ara aSra tva, J?a er titar satu fra konungi og syn- 
duz ]?eim naer sex oddanir a J>essu faeri, er hann skok J?at. pa 
maslti risinn : ecki skal J?er bana, Hrolf r konungr ! meS J>essum 
haetti, sem litilshattar monnum ; skuluS J>it f ostbraeSr lifa i nott, 
skal ek haf a gaman af yckr a morginn ok kvelja mjok til bana. 
Hrolfr konungr kvaS frest illz best ok kvez gjarna sem lengst 
lifa vilja, en eigi annan dauSdaga mundu siSr kjosa en }>enna. 
Eptir J»at byz risinn til svefns, geek aSr til ok skeldi hurSinn i 
klofa; hann var farmoSr ok sofnafii skjott. pa nuelti Hrolfr 
konungr: hversu Jukkiz ]>u kominn, fostbroSir? Asmund 
segir : heldr ilia, segir hann, J?icki mer troll J?etta ilt viS at eiga 
ok eigi haegt til omeSa. Konungr segir: aldri mun sa ovinr 
fyrirkoma ockr, ok mun nockut annat fyrirliggja. Konungr 
tok J?a skis eitt ok skeldi a J>ilit hja ser ; risinn vaknaSi ok baS 
pk liggja kyrra ; ella kvez hann mundu sla ]>k i hel. Eptir J>at 
sofnar risinn. Hrolfr Konungr skellir enn skiSunni i annat 

1 Commas misplaced in Detter's text. 
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sinn, risinn sneriz a aSra hliS ok talaSi \k eeki urn ok sofnaSi 
fast. Konungr skeldi it JriSja sinn miklu skjallast; vaknaSi 
risinn \k ecki viS. 

ch. 23. Hrolf r konungr maslti : nu skal fara at meS raSi. Vil- 
da ek fyrst geta natt sverSinu, baetti mer likligt, at bat mundi 
bita risann. 

They are successful in reaching the coveted sword, pa 
mselti konungr: nu vaenkaz ockart mal mjok; skal nu meS 
ra$i atfara. Skaltu reka i eldinn jarntein feessa ok gera 
gloandi ; vilda ek, at )>u leitaSir at faera jarnteina J>esst i augu 
risans i }>vi er ek legg sverSinu a honum, ok ef sva berr til, 
forSum ockr sem skjotast innar um saengina. Hrolfr konungr 
Gautreksson bregSr nu sverSinu ok syniz, sem var, agaetr 
gripr. Konungr hafSi kefli eitt i hendi, gengr nu at saenginni 
djarfliga, [flettir upp klasSum ok syndiz hann harSla fjand- 
liga. Konungr leggr sverSinu a honum undir hondina sva 
fast, at begar geek i gegnum hann ok jafnskjott faerdiAsmundr 
jarnteinana gloandi i augu honum ok eptir bat skunduSu 
beir i braut. Konungr kastaSi ba keflinu utar til dyra ok kom i 
skiSahlaSann ok skall mjok viS. Risinn hljop upp hart ok 
utar til dyranna ok falmaSi hondunum, hugSi, at beir mundi 
bangat hlaupit hafa ok aetlaSi at kreista ba meS engri vaegS. 
En meS greypiligum sarum ok umf angi miklu fellr hann ut a 
hurSina, sva at hon brotnaSi [i sman mola.] peir gengu 
ba at ok borSu risann meS storum trjam bar til hann do, ok 
var honum heldr mikit til f jors. Etc. 

Though fairly consistently and, at any rate, well told, this 
episode will be seen to have been cleverly concocted from two 
(or more) disparate sources. 

The one is the Vatsdcelasaga. The first chapters of this 
family chronicle deal — as usual in the Islendingasogur — with 
the antecedents in Norway of the lordly race of the Vatsdal. 
A solitary robber has been rendering the way through the 
Jamtlandsforest unsafe, even for larger parties. The peas- 
ants begin to mutter and make reflections on the inability of 
their chieftain, Ketil raum, to protect them. The aging 
father, on his part, eggs on his son porstein — not a war-like 
man, though a gmfumaftr — to uphold the traditions of the 
family by performing nokkur framaverk. porstein takes the 
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hint and, one day, leaves the house and rides toward the great 
forest. 

1 Hann hepti hest sinn vi$ skoginn, ok siSan i hann ok 
fann afstig einn, er la af )>i68gotunni : ok sem hann hafSi 
lengi gengit, fann hann i skoginum hus mikit ok vel gert. 
porsteinn j?6ttiz vita, at }>etta herbergi mundi sa eiga, er 
stigana hafol bannat, huart sem J?eir vara einn eSa fleiri. 
Sidan gekk porsteinn inn i skalann, ok fann J?ar storar kistur 
ok mart til gaeSa. por var skida(hlaSi) mikill en annars 
vegar vara i sekkum ok alzkyns varningr. par sa hann rekkiu 
eina, hon var miklu meiri enn nokkur saeng, er porsteinn hafSi 
fyrr sed, ]?6tti honum sa aerit har, er J>etta rum var matuligt. 
Rekkian var vel tiolduS; J?ar var ok borS bu.it me$ hreinum 
dtikum ok heiSrligum krasum ok hinum bezta drykk. Eigi 
gerSi porsteinn at j?essum hlutum ; - — He then hides himself 
between the sacks in the store-room. 

SiSan heyrSi hann ut dyn mikinn er a leiS kveldit, ok 
siSan kom inn maSr ok leiddi eptir ser hest; sia maSr var 
harSla mikill, huitr var hann a har, ok fell j?at a hertiar meS 
fogrum lokkum. porsteini synSiz maSrinn vera hinn friSasti ; 
siSan kueykti ]?essi maSr upp eld fyrir ser en leiddi aSr hest 
sinn til stallz; hann setti munnlaug fyrir sik, ok J>uo sik, ok 
}>erm a huitum duk. Hann rendi ok af verpli vaenan drykk i 
stort stettarker ok tok siSan til matar. Allt synSiz porsteini 
athagfi pessa mannz merkiligt ok miok hseversligt : miklu var 
hann meiri matSr enn Ketill famr hanns, ok J>6tti hann, sem 
var, manna mestr. Ok er skalabuinn var mettr, set hann vi5 
eld- 
He suspects, from the appearance of the gledes, that some- 
body has been there but a short while ago, and searches the 
house carefully; but in vain, because porstein manages to 
conceal himself in a chimney; and because, forsooth, "an- 
other fate was granted unto him, than to be killed. ' ' 

The robber gives up the search, with forebodings of im- 

1 Quotations from Vatmdcelasaga (= Vts) according to Vigfusson's 
edition, p. 5, in 'Fornsiigur'. Leipzig 1860: 

2 Vigfusson, Orig. 1st., II, p. 276: " somehow wrong; then a 

clause is missing, to tell how he kindled the lire to warm himself, with- 
out however touching anything on the table." 
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pending retribution. SftSan gekk harm aptr til huilunnar ok 
tok af ser saxit. Sua. synftiz porsteini, sem J>at vseri in mesta 
gersimi ok all-likligt til biz, ok gerSi ser ]?at i hug at duga 
mundi ef hann nseSi saxinu. 

He anxiously weighs in his mind whether he ought to 
kill the man in his sleep. His appearance had aroused por- 
stein's sympathy; but his father's egging prevails over his 
scruples. 

SiSan sofnar skalabui, en porsteinn gerir tilraun meS nok- 
kuru harki, hue' fast hann susefi ; hann vaknatSi viS ok sneriz a, 
hliS, ok enn leitS stund, ok gertSi porsteinn tilraun atSra ok 
vaknatSi hann enn vitS ok po minnr. Hit J>riSia sinn gekk por- 
steinn fram ok drap mikit hogg a rumstokkin ok fann at ]>k 
var allt kyrt um hann. SitSan kueykti porsteinn log og gekk 
at rekkiunni, ok vil vita, ef hann vseri a brautu. porsteinn ser 
at hann liggr J>ar, ok suaf i silkiskyrtu gullsaumatSri ok horftSi 
(1) lopt upp. porsteinn dra pk saxinu ok lagtSi fyrir briost 
enum mikla manni ok veitti honum mikit sar. pessi brast vi8 
fast ok }>reif til porsteins ok kipti honum upp i rumit hia. 
ser, en saxit st68 i sarinu en sua fast hafSi porsteinn til 
lagit at oddrinn stoS i beS8inn, en }>essi maSr var farrammr 
ok let ]>ar standa saxit sem kommit var, en porsteinn la i milli 
J^ilis ok hans. — 

The remainder of the story does not concern us here, ex- 
cepting in so far as we take note that it bears a vital connec- 
tion with this episode. The dying robber, who turns out to 
be Jokull, son of the earl of Gautland, does not revenge him- 
self ; but, in the contrary, recognizing porsteinn to be a gcefu- 
mafir, binds him by promise to journey personally to Gaut- 
land and inform his parents about his life and death, and — 
to ask for the hand of the earl's heiress! This task, aston- 
ishing and marchenhaft as it seems, porsteinn courageously and 
successfully performs. 

The verbal and phrasal similarities between the passages 
quoted are so many and so close that there is not much room 
for doubt that the author of Hr. was intimately familiar with 
this part of Vts.^ — perhaps even had some version of this saga 
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lying before him. 1 Yet, as all depends on the weight of the 
evidence, I shall subject the similarities to detailed scrutiny. 

1) The adversary's abode is, in either ease, within a great 
forest. No significance is to be attached to this particular 
agreement by itself. A wooded island is (as e. g. in Homer, 
Sindbad the Sailor) the traditional haunt of the ogre of the 
Polyphemos type also in Scandinavian folklore. 2 Just as 
traditionally do the stigamenn — or uthlaupsmenn and illvir- 
kiar, as they are called in Vts. — infest the inland forests. Our 
author (Hr.) had sufficient discrimination to adhere to his 
tradition which, as with the seafaring nations of Greece, Per- 
sia, and India, makes an island the home of the Cyclopes. 

2) Both Jokull and the giant dwell in well-made tim- 
ber-houses (Vts. : hus mikit ok vel gert, afterwards called 
skdla; Hr. : skdla, bafti mikill o krammgerr). We know bet- 
ter: the normal out-and-out troll of Scandinavian folklore is 
unthinkable in such well organized surroundings. Represent- 
ing a lower and cruder order of things, he is at home generally 
undir hellinum. 

3) In both stories, the unusual size of the house and the 
bed are very particularly noticed. Jokul's bed is "much 
larger than any porsteinn had seen before, and a very tall 
man indeed, he thought, was he for whom this bedstead was 
meet." — To Hrolf and his companions "it seemed that they 
had never seen so high a house." The giant's bed is "extra- 
ordinarily big. The king laid himself down on the bed and 
saw that, even though another man laid himself down against 
him, the bed was considerably longer (i. e. more than two 
men's length). They were of the opinion that it wasn't a 
small person who owned these premises." After they have 
made the acquaintance of the giant "they do not wonder \6at 
skdlinn var mjok uppfazrSr." 

4) The bed is in either case hung with curtains (Vts. 
Bekkian var vel tidlduft). To be sure, we are not told so in 

1 Which were nothing unusual. Cf. e. g. Snorri's copying of Eirikr 
Oddson's Hryggjarstykki (Heimskr. 736 B ), and the mannjofnaSr in the 
Orvar Oddssaga, following the one of Sigurd and Eystein, ch. 21. On 
the question cf. Cederschiold, Gott. G. A. 1892; 709. 

2 Cf. Hackmann, 1. c. passim. 
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Hr. ; but it is very suspicious (as the action is worse than pur- 
poseless) when we are told that the king stripped the giant 
of his clothes** before delivering the blow that is to free them. 
Very likely, the author had in mind the passage in Vts. where 
porsteinn discovers that Jokull "lies there and slept in a gold- 
embroidered silk shirt and lay on his back," when he ap- 
proaches the bed (and lifts the curtains?) to see whether he 
was still there. 

5) Contrary to the general custom of their kind, both 
highwayman and giant are excellent housekeepers. Their 
dwellings are clean, they cook their meals in an orderly fash- 
ion, 1 have decent table-manners and, after the manner of the 
nobility, use finger-bowl and towel. The verbal parallelism 
here is unmistakable. This is all the more noteworthy since, 
to my knowledge, there is no similar scene anywhere in the 
sagas : there are no stereotype phrases. 

6) It may be worth while to point out that in neither 
case do the visitors partake of the good things seen (or of- 
fered.)* They only kindle a fire on the hearth while awaiting 
the arrival of the proprietor. Of course, in accordance with 
the later taste, king Hrolf cannot conceal himself as porsteinn 
does, later on, without in the least losing 'face.' 

7) A great din announces the return of the owner of 
the house. Vts. : Then he heard a great noise without, as 
evening came on, and then in came a man etc. ' ' Hr. : ' ' They 
sit by the fire in the evening, and as it grew later they hear a 
great noise without, and thereupon in comes a man etc." — 
That porsteinn should hear Jokul's approach as a great noise 
is natural enough, for the robber returns leading after him a 
horse — laden with fresh booty, we suppose — and their steps 
resound on the floor of the shed in the stillness of the woods. 
Moreover, porsteinn is tense with expectation as to what sort 
of man the outlaw may turn out to be. — The giant, on the 
other hand, as we shall presently see, is an exceptionally well- 

**Or, 'bed-clothes'; ch. Kolbing, Flores Saga ok Bldnkiflur, Halle 
1896 ch. xx ; note p. 68; cf. on the other hand, Jokul's shirt. 

1 Whereas the giant's brother, Grimar, eats his meat raw and drinks 
blood, berserk-fashion. Hr. ch. 16. 

*Cf. the suggestion of an omission here, in Vts., by Vigfusson. 
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bred specimen of his kind, and there is no reason why he 
should make an unmannerly noise — excepting, forsooth that 
the author knows that trolls generally do. — To the recur- 
rence of the phrase heyrSi ut dynar miklar no weight is to be 
attached in itself, since it occurs also in other sagas. 1 

8) The description of the troll is clearly based on that of 
the noble Jokull. Vts : "This man was very tall, his hair was 
light and it fell in fair locks upon his shoulders. A very 
handsome man he seemed to porsteinn. " Hr. : (The being ap- 
proaching) 2 was a most terrible giant ; he was not so ugly look- 
ing that one could not get over it (i. e. he was not so ill-con- 
ditioned), excepting though that he had very big features.* 
He was also well attired. ' ' That is to say, the appearance of this 
troll is altogether unlike that of any other of his kind who are 
uniformly described as ungainly, illproportioned, and clad 
mostly in coarse, short skins. Even the berserk Grim whose 
bigger brother he is appears in unmitigated colors as mikill 
ok illiligar asyndar? In fact the somewhat wobbling style 
of the passage seems to indicate that the author was feeling 
the incongruity of having his troll not so bad-looking and 
well-dressed; for it won't do to arouse any such sympathy 
with the ogre as porsteinn, and we, very naturally feel with 
Jokul. Sure enough, a contradiction promptly follows when 
Hrolf strips the giant of his clothes ok sfiriSiz hann har$la 
fjdndliga. 

9) Both giant and robber possess an excellent sword — to 
be sure, neither the giant nor Hrolf can fittingly be armed 
with a short sword (sax) such as Jokul has. The robber un- 
fastens his sword before going to sleep, "porsteinn thought 
it to be a most precious object and very likely to cut sharp, 
and bethought himself that it would help him if he got pos- 
session of it." Hrolf takes counsel with Asmund: "First I 
should like to get possession of the sword for it seems likely to 
me that it will bite upon the giant." After obtaining the 

1 E.g. Grettiss, ch. 35, ch. 45. 

* Also in Grettiss, ch. 35, the fiend Glam's face is described as wndar- 
liga storskorit, \>v. ch. xix, etc. Cf. also Fas III 121. 

2 Before called 'maSr'. 
"Ch. 16. 
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sword (Risanaut) he remarks: "Now our enterprise has be- 
come much more hopeful." 

The sword hung up on high in the ogre's den — it is the 
only steel to which he is not invulnerable — is another fre- 
quent motive in Germanic folklore, down to our Jack the 
Giant-killer; but it is only here found in connection with the 
Polyphemos motive. Strangely enough, the very first occur- 
rence of "the sword on the wall" in Germanic tradition 
shows the closest resemblance to the description of Risanaut 
which Hrolf confesses to be valla vdpnhoeft for himself. 
Beowulf 1557 : (the fight with Grendel's dam in the cave.) 
Geseah J>a on seawum / sige-eadig Ml. 
eald sweord eotenisc / ecgum J>yhtig, 
wigena weorS-mynd: / {>aet waes waepna cyst, 
buton hit waes mare, / J>onne aenig mon 6t5er 
to beadu-lace / aetberan meahte, 
g6d ond geatolic, / giganta geweorc. 
and again 1660: (Beowulf speaks) 

"Ne meahte ic set hilde / mid Hruntinge 
wiht gewyrcan, / J>6ah fast waepen duge, 
ac mS geu$e / ylda waldend, 
Jxst ic on wage geseah / wlitig hangian 

eald sweord eaeen / 

/ J>aet ic \>f waepne gebraed. 1 

10) Similar threefold trial is made by porsteinn and 
Hrolf to make certain about their enemies' sleep. This also 
is a common enough motive in the fairy story; 2 but inter- 
dependence is shown by the close resemblance of the passages 

"The same motive in Grettiss, ch. 66, cf. Boer, Zfdph, xxx, 62. 
Hjalm)>erss. (Fas III) ch. IX. Several examples from imprinted 
lygisogur are quoted by Jiriczek, Zfdph. xxx, 6*. Modern instances in 
Scandinavian folklore are seen in Asbjornson og Moe, 'Soria Moria 
slot,' 'Fugl Dam,' etc. 

*Oriplur, str. 8, quoted by Kolbing, Beitrage, p. 166: 

Sver8 a einum sulustaf 

ser hann uppi hanga, IV, which sword is necessary to kill the 
hangbtii. 

2 Cf. Orettitt, chap. LV, Finnbogas, chaps, xxxix and xxxx. — Just 
why M. Moe (Eventyrlige Sagn i den Mldre Hutorle, p. 660) should 
attribute the threefold trial of the Finns' sleep, in the story of Gunnhild 
(in the saga of Harold Hairfair) to loan from Vts. I cannot see by 
any manner of means. — Note that there is a sleep-ruse in FrfiS]>j6fs8. 
closely resembling that of Finnbogi. 
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in Vts. and Hr. (Vis. : — hann vaknaSi ok sneriz a hli6 — and 
the second time : ok vakna&i hann enn viS ok ]>6 minnr. Hr. : — 
risinn sneriz a dftra hliS ok talafti ecki um etc.) 

11) The mode of slaying the sleeping opponent is in 
both cases by plunging the sword into his chest. In both 
cases it is wielded with such force that it comes out at the 
back, yet not killing him instantaneously. Here it is worthy 
of notice that the incident of porsteinn being seized by Jokul 
and lifted into the bed between himself and the wall is cle- 
verly made use of as a stratagem of the king to save himself 
from the fury of the giant. 

1 shall, finally, not omit to cite — as merely cumulative 
evidence — the words of Hrolf that numbers will not avail 
against the giant: Mun os ek ecki margmenni tjoa viS }>enna 
mann; mun hann jafnt fyrirkoma morgum som fan, ef pess 
verSr afauSit, which may be compared to the rumors of the 
formidableness of Jokul, )>viat engir komu aptr J>eir er foru, 
ok ]?6tt saman vaeri xv, eSa xx, J>a hof Su J?6 engir aptr komit ok 
J>6ttuz menn J>ui vita at fragerS(amaSr) mundi uti liggia. 
(Vts. p. 3). 

It has been repeatedly remarked 2 that the tale of por- 
steinn and Jokul, as well as other episodes of Vts., can make 
no claim to historic truth. Indeed, folk-lore origin, or at 
least, influence, is obvious. But we are concerned here, not 
with the question whence the author of Vts. has his materials, 3 
but how his account served the author of Hr. for his purposes. 

However, having pointed out the dependence of Hr. on 
Vts., there remain a number of distinct features not accounted 
for by this dependence, and which, likewise, do not belong to 
the Polyphemus story. These may be due— though with less 
certainty — to our unknown author's acquaintance with the 
porsteinssaga Vikingssonar. Detter (p. xxxviii) had thought 
of the episode with the half -troll Harek in connection with the 
holmgang (ch. 34) of king Hrolf. That particular resem- 
blance is slight. In fact, the events preceding the holmgang 
remind one rather of the very numerous encounters of the kind 
in the historical sagas, especially of Egil skallagrimsson 's fight 

2 Esp. Vigfusson, Orig. Isl. II, 279. 

' Hardly from South Teutonic sources, as Vigfusson opines, ibid. 
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with Ljot, 1 and still more of king Olaf Tryggvason's winning 
of Gy5a from a viking. 2 It is curious that Detter overlooked 
resemblances far more important, which — as I hope to show — 
may furnish the clue to the interrelations of these and other 
sagas. 

The saga of Thorstein Vikingsson — in the shape now ac- 
cessible in print 8 — contains the story of Viking Vifilson and 
of his sons Thorir and Thorstein, half lost in a profusion of 
the usual features of the Fornaldarsagas — magic, fighting, 
adventures galore, and exaggerations of all kinds. But the 
kernel of the story — the staunch friendship of the foster- 
brothers Viking and Njorfi, and the terrible test to which it is 
put through the enmity of their sons, until Jokul Njorfason 
and Thorstein remain the sole survivors, with an undying 
hatred of each other — this kernel is equal to the very best in 
Icelandic prose. 

In the beginning of the saga we are told of an ugly giant, 
Harekr Jarnhauss who comes to carry off the king's proud 
shrew of a daughter, but is overcome by the swain Vik- 
ing who wields the sword AngrvaSill with good effect. This 
magic sword was originally an heirloom in the giant 's family 
(cf. Bisanaut in Hr.) It passes then into Thorstein 's and the 
latter 's son, FriSJ>jof 's, possession. 

"We are particularly interested in the troll's weapon. It 
is described as a fleinn tvioddaSr. We remember that our 
friend from Hr. is suddenly made to have a like weapon in 
his hands, though we are told but a moment previous that he 
is armed with a great bow. It is not said where the troll takes 
this weapon from ; but we can make a guess as to where the 
author of Hr. got it. 

As the giant draws near the palace the door-keepers re- 
fuse him entrance; 4 sja lagtii til J?eira fleininum, ok sinn odd- 
rinn kom fyrir brjost hvorum, ok sva ut um bakit, ok hof \>k 
baSa yfir hofuS ser ok kastar J?eim baSum langt a vollum 

l Egilss. chap. 64. 

2 61afssaga Tryggvasonar of Heimskringla, chap. 31. Cf. Heinzel, 
Beschreibung der islandischen Saga, Vienna 1880, p. 51. 
• Fas II. 
4 L. C. ch. II. 
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dauSum, etc. — The additional heating of the iron in Hr. be- 
longs to the Polyphemos motive. 

Further on in the story, when old Viking despairs of 
holding any longer his sons Thorstein and Th6rir against his 
liege-lord's son Jokul, he sends them away to his other fos- 
ter-brother, Halfdan, warning them in advance of certain 
adventures that will befall them on the way. There are es- 
pecially skdlabuar tveir of whom they are to beware. They 
overcome the first of these who attacks them for having killed 
the sons of Njorfi. The second encounter repeats the same 
motive, with the usual crescendo of the folk-tale. "They 
fared forth in the morning, 

enn at kveldi J>ess dags fundu }>eir annan skala; var sa synu staerri, 
Hurt? var hnigin a klofa; porir gekk at hurSinni, ok aetlaCi upp at 
hrinda, ok gekk eigi; hann gekk at meS ollu afli ok gekk eigi at heldr. 
porsteinn for at hurSunni ok hratt upp ok gengu inn. HlaSi med voru 
var J>ra aSra hond, enn skiSahlaSi a atSra ; seeing st6r st6$ innar um ]>vert, 

sva J>eim j>6tti or hofi ganga voxtr hennar; J>eir settust }>a niSr ok 

kveyktu eld upp fyrir se>, enn er langt var af dagsetri heyrSu J>eir, at 
fast var niCr stigit; pvi nasst var hurSinni upp lokit, J>ar gekk inn risi 
furtSulega mikill; hann haftsi bjarndyr mikit bundit a bak ser, en fugla- 
kippu fyrir. Hann lagSi niSr byrSina a g61flt ok meelti: "Fussum! ok 
eru her komnir vandraetSamennirnir Vikingssynir, er nu hafa verst or 
um landit sakir ohappa sinna ; hversu komuzt J>it 6r hondum Sams br<5Sur 
mins?" "Sva komumst vit sagSi porsteinn, "at Samr la eftir dau8r." 
"I svefni haftC J>it svikit hann," segir Fullafli. "Eigi var J>at," segir por- 
steinn, J>vi at vit borSumst, ok feldi J)6rir br68ir minn hann." "Ekki 
skal nitSast a ykkr i n6tt," segir Fullafli, "skulitS J>it biSa morguns ok 
hafa mat, sem ykkr likar." SitSan sundraSi skalabui veiSi sina, ok tok 
borS ok bar a mat; toku J>eir J>a allir til matar; etc. 

It is not clear exactly why the giant intends to spare them 
till the next morning. Nor does the wait help on the story; 
because they start the fight in the morning, and we are ex- 
pressly told: Mvarigir leitufiu \>ar til svika vi$ a6ra, presum- 
ably on account of the dog (ilia let hundrinn, \a er \>eir foru 
hja honum). Nothing is said of an attempt to flee. Evi- 
dently, the author of pv. is under the influence of some other 
source (not a Polyphemos story), encounters of the kind being 
fairly common in the Fas. 

The other features in Hr. not to be accounted for by either 
Polyphemos motive nor Vts. are all here. 
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1) It is the rule in the fairy-story that the door can be 
opened only by the hero. Asmund as well as porir try in vain. 
(By the way: is the heroic exaggeration in Hr. " (konungr) 
hratt upp meft annara hendi" due to bv.'s information (one 
line below in the text) : Hlafii med vbru var par a otSra hbnd, 
enn sktiSahlafti a dftra?) 

2) Neither woodpile nor shed for goods plays any role 
in the story of pv., and may be due to another source — the 
same, perhaps as used by Vts. (or Vts. itself?) where, however 
the information concerning the robber's booty is very appro- 
priate, porsteinn on his return redistributes it among his 
henchmen. In Hr. we are told that the billet the king throws 
fell on the wood-pile — which had not been mentioned at all be- 
fore. Compare below the similar stratagem in Vts. 

3) It is common enough for giants to carry home with them 
a bear or other venison on their shoulders, 1 crashing it down 
on the floor ; 2 but it is amusing to see how the giant in Hr. 
follows Hareks procedure in pv., in merely killing the door- 
wardens, thus preferring bear's meat to Hrolf 's men, whereas 
the thoroughgoing giant in other stories of the Polyphemos 
type roasts and eats his human prey. The preparation of the 
venison for food is described in about similar terms in pv. 
and Hr. 

4) The scenting of the intruders by the giant s could of 
course not be used by the author of Hr., no more than the hid- 

1 Cf. HymiskviSa v. 10. 

' As Polyphemos crashes down his bundle of fagots. 
'The exclamation and muttered speech of the giant Fullafli: "Fus- 
sum! ok eru her komnir etc." is probably the first occurrence, in Germa- 
nic folklore, of the formula so familiar from stories of Jack the Giant- 
killer: "Fe, fa, fum! / I smell the blood of an Englishman; / Be he 
alive or be he dead, / I'll grind his bones to make me bread." (Cf. king 
Lear, III, sc. 4, where Edgar as Poor Tom sings: 

Child Roland to the dark tower came, 
His word was still, — 
Fie, foh, and fum, 
I smell the blood of a British man.) 
The "Hutetu, her lugter saa Kristenmands blod" of many Norse 
tales; etc. — Cf. W. A. Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, I, 134, and 
468, where examples of the formula are given also from France, Italy, 
and India. 
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ing of porsteinn in the chimney. Jokul's observation of the 
gledes and the forebodings suggested thereby partake of the 
nature of this motive. 

5) In both Hr. and bv. (we have to suppose), the door is 
securely fastened by the giant before lying down to sleep. 
"We don't see why (excepting for slavishly following J>v.) 
Hrolf and Asmund cannot escape, since Hrolf before had 
opened the door with one hand from the outside, seeing also 
that the giant is fast asleep — instead of having to resort to 
letting the enraged giant himself break open the door by 
flinging his bulk at it. 2 In bv. there is at least the terrible 
dog that prevents escape. The fairy-tale that has passed 
through the alembic of the popular mind would not brook 
such an improbability. 

But all this would hang by a thin thread were it not for the 
remarkable corroborative fact that the author of Hr. evidently 
took the characters of Hrolf and Ketill from the pattern of 
porsteinn and porir in \v., and that saga again, perhaps, from 
the two brothers porsteinn and Jokul in Vts. whose mutual 
relations must be, essentially, historic. 

The unlike brothers — in all three cases the oldest; the others koma 
ekki viS >essa sogu — are described as follows in J>v.: "var porsteinn 
fyrir }>eim i alia hluti; hann var manna mestr ok sterkastr, vingtSr ok 
vinfastr, tryggr ok trur i ollum hlutum, seinj>reyttr til allra vandraeSa, 
enn gait griralega, ef hans var leitat. Varla >6ttu menn vita hversdag- 
lega, hvart honum J>6tti vel etSr ilia, }>6 m6t honum vaeri gert, enn longu 
sitSar let hann sem n^gert vaeri. p6rir var skj6tlyndr ok akafamaSr hinn 
mesti, svall honum alt a aeSi, ef honum mein var gert eSr m6ti skapi; 
sast hann ok ekki fyrir, viS hverja sem urn var at eiga, eSr hvat eftir 
kom, ok le>t >at alt ver?5a fram at ganga, er honum k6m i hug at gera. 
(IX). 

Compare with this thumbsketch the more verbose description in Hr: 
Var Ketill brimr vetrum ellri, manna minnztr ok p6 inn skjdtligasti, 
hann var kallaSr Ketill kregS, havatSamatir mikill ok p6 framjarn ok 
let ecki fyrir br j 6st brenna, at tala ok gera >at honum k6m i hug, hartSf engr 
ok fullr araeSis. Hrolfr var manna mestr ok sterkastr ok friSastr synum, 
hann var famaeltr ok fastlyndr ok 6framgjarn f6 m6ti honum vaeri gert 
e$a maelt, pa let hann ei sem hann vissi fyrst i stati, en nockuru siSr, ]>& 

2 Were it not for the rationalizing tendency of the author of Hr. one 
would feel inclined to read "sva at hann brotnaSi i sman mola" — the 
usual fate of the foiled and blinded giant in Norse tradition. Cf. 
Hackmann, 1. c. Nos. 24, 33, 36, 39, 42 and p. 177. 
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a$ra varSi sizt, J>a hefndi hann hariSliga ok vaskliga, ok foat (nockurir 
J>eir hlutir vaeri talaSir fyrir honum), er hann vardatSi, ]>a 16t hann, sem 
hann heyrSi eigi ok gaf engan gaum at, en stundu siSar etSa nockurum 
vetrum siSar 16t hann sem nymaelt vaeri eSa nyorSit. — Hann var vin- 
saell af alj>yt5u, etc," p. 10. 

And again: "petta f6r enn eptir skaplyndi Hr61fs konungs, at hann 
gaf at }>essu engan gaum ok 16t liSa hja ser sem mart annat, pat sem 
fyrir honum var talat, at ei vissi ]>at gerr fyrst i staS, hvat honum bj6 
i skapi. Tok hann J>a till J>ess jafnan siSar, er otSrum var mjok 6r minni 
fallit.— To the same effect, p. 11, 1. 12. 

porir 's hotheadedness is the cause of the war of revenge be- 
tween the sons of Njorfi and of Viking. Subsequently, when 
porsteinn and porir fare out alone, poris escapades regularly 
provoke the danger his stronger and steadier brother must 
help him out of. At one occasion, porir jumps over an abyss 
without waiting for porsteinn to receive him on the other side. 
After barely saving porir from falling back, porsteinn re- 
proves him gently: Jafnan synir J?u J?at, fraendi, at ]?u ert 
obilgjarn; 1 — " — Similarly, when Ketill impatiently presumes 
to wield risanaut : ' ' Konungr svarar : mikit er um akaf a Jnnn 
ok vel mundi per frambera, ef J>u vserir eptir J?vi forsjall, sem 
pu ert framgjarn. 2 — ." 

The difference in character is really worked out in Hr. 3 
In J?v., however, porsteinn is given no opportunity to exhibit 
the qualities mentioned last in the character sketch. The 
fact is, he has really nothing to revenge. The description of 
him fits to perfection the character of the pacific and just, yet 
inexorable, porsteinn Ingemundsson. 

Sja svein var snemma vaenn ok gerfiligr, stiltr vel, ortSviss, lang- 
saer, vinfastr, ok hfifsmaSr um alia hluti. 4 

In Jokul Ingemundsson the violent nature of his mur- 
dered ancestor reappears. ' ' Hann mun verSa .... eiga mar- 
gra maki ok eigi mikill skapdeildarmaSr, en tryggr vinum ok 
f raendum, of mun vera mikill kappi ef ek ser nokkut til ; mun 
eigi nauSr at minnast Jokuls frsenda vars sem faSir minn 

1 Fas. chap. xvi. 

2 P. 44. 

3 Cf. Finnur J6nson, Lit. hist. II, 794. 
* Vts. p. 23, line 22. 
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ba8 mik ? - - Hann var f alatr, umjukr ok udsell, harMSigr ok 
hraustr um alt. ' ' 1 

To be sure, in no case does Jokul actually provoke trouble ; 
yet his unrestrained impetuosity was really the cause of his 
father's being killed by Hrolleif. In the pursuit of revenge, 
porsteinn calmly bides his time — a whole year — until his plans 
are ripe ; just as king Hr61f waits long before wiping out the 
ignominy of his reception by porbjorg, much to the displeasure 
of Ketill (cf . Jokull) . Later on, 2 when the brothers are follow- 
ing the tracks of Hrolleif in the snow, porsteinn, requests them 
to stop a moment while he explains that haste is necessary, or 
else Hrolleif 's mother, the witch, will have anticipated them 
by brewing charms. Jokull starts up : 

skyndum ba; hann var ba fremstr a stigum af ollum beim. pa leit hann 
aptr ok nuelti; ilt er beim monnum er olmusur eru at vexti ok fraleik, 
sem er porsteinn br6tSir minn, ok mun nfi draga 6r hondum hefndina, er 
ver komumst hvergi. porsteinn svarar: eigi er enn synt at minna megi 
tillijg min ok raSagerSir, en ahlaup }>in uvitrlig." 

After careful reconnoitering — again according to por- 
steinns well-laid plan — they come up to the evildoer's house. 

peir sa hfis standa litiS fyrir dyrum, ok hlitS i milli ok heimady- 
ranna. porsteinn maelti; petta mun vera bl6thus, ok mun Hrolleif hingat 

aetlat, nfi gangit ber i krdkinn hja husinu, en ek mun sitja yfir 

dyrum uppi ok hafa kefli i hendi; en ef Hrolleif r gengr fit, J>a mun ek 
kasta keflinu til ytSar, ok hlaupit ]>er ]?a til min. 

Of course Jokul wants to do that, and to preserve peace, 
his good elder brother lets him, but not without fearing that 
Jokul might spoil the whole. And right he is : when Hrolleif 
issues, Jokul turns so quickly that he tumbles down with the 
woodpile, yet manages to throw the stick to warn his broth- 
ers. — With this stratagem of throwing a stick compare king 
Hrolf 's ruse to mislead the giants as to his whereabouts. 

Again, when the Ingemundsons clash with Mar and 
porgrimr, porsteinn 's deliberateness causes Jokul to chafe 
(chap. 29). The latter brother's fiery impetuosity finally 
starts the notorious feud with Finnbogi and Berg. 3 

1 L. c. do. 
2 L. c. p. 41. 

8 Vts. chap. 31. The crossing of the wintry river, with consequent 
freezing of garments occurs also in bv. chap. xvi. 
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It will thus be seen that the feature of this salient dif- 
ference of character in the hero and his brother which, quite 
as much as the scheme of the three wooing expeditions* is 
characteristic for Hr, very likely owes its origin, finally, to 
Vts. It forms the strongest connecting link between Vts., )>v., 
and Hr. 

Detter, accepting Heinzel's conclusions, assumes (p. xxxix) 
close connection of Hr. with the Ostrogothic cycle. Barring 
a possible hint as to porir jarnsjolds enormous shield, 1 the 
similarities, are not compelling. "Es ist zuzugeben, dass in 
beiden Fallen ein gefangener Held durch die Unterstiitzung 
einer Verwandten seines Gegners befreit wird. 2 Aber gerade 
Heinzel weisst nach, dass das Motiv auch sonst vorkommt, 
und die Gleichsetzungen von Ketill und Wolfhart, porbjbrg 
und Ute, porir jarnsjold und Hildebrand scheinen mir nicht 
entscheidend — eine tJbertragung jiingerer Sage in den Norden 
ist nicht wahrscheinlich. " At any rate, the identification of 
Ketill with "Wolfhart must now be given up. Another prop 
was knocked from under this ill-founded hypothesis when 
Eanisch made the plausible suggestion of the plot of Hr. being 
loaned from an older Ragnarssaga. 3 

pv. and Hr. are, furthermore, to be bracketed together be- 
cause of the fylgja-dreams, — j>v. chap, xii ; Hr. p. 12 and p. 21. 

Dreams, particularly of attending spirits, are a common 
enough device in 0. N. literature to forecast impending 
events. 4 In this instance, however, the fylgjur resemble each 
other too closely in appearance and function to regard it as 
due to a coincidence. 

*Suggested, as Ranisch (Gautrekssaga, XLIV) thinks, by some form 
of the Ragnarssaga 16Sbr6kar. 

1 Cf. Virginal str. 354, 491 The fact that the names of Hrolfr inn 

gamli, Grimr, jarnskjolds Jjorir occur in the Hynftluljdfi proves nothing 
"da ja der Sagadichter irgendwelche saggeschichliche Namen frei ver- 
wertet haben kann." Mogk, Grd. II, 840. 

"The first part of the Spes J>attr of the Grettissaga presents some 
similarity to the dyfliza episode in Hr. Boer, Zfdph. xxx, 13. It is not 
the question, though, whether all such episodes go back to Southern 
sources. 

'Litztg. 1893, p. 458. Golther (Litbl. xiv, 195) likewise is sceptical. 

4 Cf. Henzen, Die Traume in der altnordischen Litteratwr, p. 34, ff. 
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When on the inaccessible island in the Wener Lake, 
whither the sons of Viking had fled to avoid the revenge of the 
sons of Njorfi, porsteinn, their leader, dreams one night "at 
hingat runnu ferja, tigi vargar, ok voru sjau bjarndyr ok hinn 
attundi rauSkinni; hann var mikill ok grimmlegr, ok at auk 
tvser refkeilur ; )?aer foru fyrir flokkinum,og voru heldr illilegar 
ok a, J>eim var mer mestr 6j?okki." He interprets the white 
bear to be Jokul, the leader of the Njorfasons; the 7 bears, 
his brothers; the wolves, the men of the king's sons; and the 
two bitch-foxes, the malicious sorcerers who had caused the 
gjerningaveSr covering the lake with ice, thus permitting the 
pursuers to approach. The ugiptumaSr porir scorns the warn- 
ing. But no sooner had porsteinn and the other brothers 
armed themselves than Jokul and his men rush to the attack. 

In Hr., queen IngigerS is forewarned of the friendly ad- 
vent of king Hrolf and his band by the following dream: — 
"ek sa vargarflok mikinn. Vargarnir foru mikinn ok hingat 
J?6tti mer J?eir stefna a Svijrjoo - . En fyrir vorgunum for it 
oarga dyr harSla mikit ok J?ar for eptir hvitabjorn, )?at var 
rauSkiSr. BaetSi J?6tti mer dyrin slettf jolluS ok hyrlig ok fara 
kyrlega ok lata ogrimmlega," etc. The lion, of course, is 
king Hrolf, the polar bear, his fosterbrother Ingjald. The 
queen foretells their immediate advent at Uppsala and gives 
her consort directions how to receive them. — She dreams this 
dream a second time, when Hrolf returns with an army to 
take princess porbjorg by force." — ek sa til sjavarins ok J>at 
metS, at her voru skip komin viS land eigi allf a ok af skipunum 
runnu vargar margir ok fyrir vorgunum var it oarga dyr ok 
}>ar med hvitabirnir tveir hartSla miklir ok vsenligir. Foru 
pessi dyr 611 jaf nf ram, en f ram i milli dyrsins oarga ok annars 
bjarnarins hljop fram goltr mikill. Hann var sva grimmligr 
ok illiligr, at slikt hen ek ecki sett, hann for rotandi, sem hann 
mundi ollu umsnua, etc." The two white bears are Asmund 
and Ingjald, the formidable boar, Ketill. The more popular 
J>v. knows as yet of no lion. 

Finally, it may not be amiss to point out, without going in- 
to details, the general resemblance of these three sagas in the 
strictly viking stage of their heroes' careers. With Vts. chap, 
vii, especially p. 14, line 13 — p. 15, line 11, compare )>v. chaps. 
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xx-xxiii; which prolix series of episodes, again, is to be held 
against Hr. chaps. 10, and 16-18. — Though these scenes may, 
at first blush, seem general to the Fas., yet, on scanning their 
plots it will be found that this holds true for the several in- 
gredients, but not for their combination as here found. Not- 
withstanding our far from satisfactory knowledge of the orig- 
inal contents, both of Vts. and f>v., it is reasonable to suppose 
that the story in Vts. — wherever that may be from — was 
spun out and elaborated with other material, to suit the needs 
of Hr. and Jjv. 

In the second part of this study I shall discuss the rela- 
tion of the Hrolfssaga to the Gautland cycle. 

Lee M. Hollander. 

The University of Wisconsin, April, 1911. 



